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On the 4th of July, 1901, John Fiske, philosopher, lecturer, and 
historian, died at Gloucester. On the morning of the fifth, hundreds of 
obituary notices of this distinguished man were read in the daily news- 
papers from Maine to Texas, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and even 
across the water in the capital of Great Britain, by a public familiar, 
through his ministrations on the platform, with his giant form and ruddy 
countenance. These preliminary notices were followed at a later date 
by biographical aud critical articles treating of his career, more finished 
in style and more analytical in character, in reviews and magazines ; 
in weekly, monthly, and quarterly publications. Many of these were 
characterized by a familiarity with the details of Mr. Fiske's early life, 
unusual under such circumstances, but easily to be accounted for, since 
his biography had been partially written during his lifetime by two 
competent authors. 

The first of these sketches, and in some respects the more complete 
of the two, was published by Edwin D. Mead, in the " Christian Register," 
in a series of papers occasioned by an address by Mr. Fiske before the 
Concord School of Philosophy in 1886. The second was by the late 
Horace E. Scudder, aud appeared in a sort of introduction to one of the 
editions of " The War of Independence." The striking similarity of 
these biographies extends even to the language used, and indicates a 
common origin. It is certain that Mr. Fiske himself furnished the 
material for Mr. Mead's sketch, and there can be but little doubt that 
he did the same by Mr. Scudder. This will fully explain the points of 
coincidence, and will also give to both the authoritative character, which 
neither in words claims, of being practically autobiographical. 

From these sketches we learn that on the 30th of March, 1842, 
there was born in Hartford, Connecticut, to Edmund Brewster Green 
and Mary Fiske Green, a son named by them Edmund Fiske Green, 
the greater part of whose child life was spent in Middletown, Connecticut. 
This Edmund Fiske Green was our John Fiske, his name having been 
changed during boyhood to that borne by his maternal grandfather. 

At an early age the wonderful precocity of the child foreshadowed the 
marvellous attainments of his later years. His education was carried 
on first in the lower schools at Middletown and later at Stamford. 
Then he returned to Middletown and was placed in a private school, 
after which he went to Cambridge. Meantime he seems to have browsed 
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in a library in the family mansion, and to a great degree taught himself 
much that is acquired with difficulty by persons of ordinary intellect 
even when assisted by the best of masters. 

In his " Dutch and Quaker Colonies," Mr. Fiske says of James Logan : 
"He was an infant prodigy; at the age of twelve his attainments in 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew had attracted much notice, and he afterward 
obtained distinction in modern languages, mathematics, physics, and 
natural history." The story of Logan's precocity is fairly eclipsed by 
Fiske's own record, but what he says of Logan shows us what his 
dispassionate judgment was as to his own childhood career. Fiske's 
biographers recapitulate his progress from year to year. It is needless 
to give in full detail the story of his prodigious acquisitions. Suffice it 
to say, that when six years old he began the study of Latin, and at the 
age of seven he amused himself by reading Caesar, and found entertain- 
ment in such authors as Rollins and Josephus, and in the perusal of 
Goldsmith's Greece. The taste for history thus disclosed led him on to 
the works of other authors, and before he was eleven years old he had 
not only devoured many histories of divers peoples, but had from memory 
filled a quarto blank-book of sixty pages with chronological tables of 
events between 1000 B. C. and 1820 A. D. By the time he was thir- 
teen he had read the greater part of the writings of about a dozen Latin 
authors, the work thus accomplished being in fact more than would be 
required in that line of a graduate at Harvard. Meantime, mathematics 
had not been neglected. Beginning with algebra at the age of eight, he 
had, by the time he was thirteen, gone through Euclid, plane and spher- 
ical trigonometry, surveying and navigation, and analytical geometry, 
and had made a good start in differential calculus. 

Until he had mastered Latin sufficiently to make use of a Greek 
lexicon in which the meanings were given in Latin, he could not take 
up Greek, a lexicon of this description being the only one at his com- 
mand. So trifling a discouragement as that did not long delay him. 
As soon as he felt competent to make use of the means at hand, he 
entered upon the study of Greek, and even before he obtained a modern 
lexicon he made considerable progress in his knowledge of the language. 
With the facility for study gained through the acquisition of a suitable 
key to the meanings of the words, he reached such proficiency, at the 
age of fifteen, that he could read Plato and Herodotus at sight. 

He began his philosophical studies at the age of eleven with Locke's 
" Essay of the Understanding," and at fourteen himself wrote an essay 
on the habitability of the planets, in which he made the point that 
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Jupiter and Saturn, owing to their great size and slow refrigeration, are 
in a much earlier stage of development than Venus, Mars, and the 
Earth. 

His taste for philology led him to attack the modern languages at 
the age of fifteen. He began with German ; took up Spanish, in which 
he kept a diary; conquered French; and then attacked Italian. At the 
end of six months he had read the whole of Giuccardini, with parts of 
Ariosto and Petrarch. He then turned his attention to Portuguese. 

We have followed him as a boy down to the time when he is about 
to leave home to go to Cambridge. What had college to offer him in 
the way of instruction ? It is true that in much of the work he had 
performed he had been without a master, and of course there was much 
that he might still learn, but clearly the regular curriculum would 
practically be merely review work for him. Nevertheless, he looked 
forward with yearning to the time he should spend at Harvard, knowing 
that he could discover avenues in which the extraordinary mental activity 
which had impelled him along this wonderful path of study could find 
exercise. 

We are told that until he was sixteen " he averaged twelve hours study 
daily for twelve months in the year." With the qualifications which will 
naturally suggest themselves this statement would seem probable, yet 
this boy who could cope with problems which present difficulties to the 
ordinary collegiate student, and whose learning at fifteen years of age far 
exceeded in many directions the standard which we should set for a 
cultivated man of maturity, found time for other occupations than delving 
in books. He taught himself to play upon the piano; participated in 
out-of-door sports, and took pleasure in walking, riding, and boating upon 
the Connecticut. He was much interested in church and oratorio music, 
was a member of the church choir, and his fondness for choral music, 
then developed, is said to have abided by him throughout life. We do 
not find evidence that works of fiction had much attraction for him as a 
boy. Later in life, we know that he was fond of novels, and that the 
characters portrayed by the masters of fiction were as real to him as the 
heroes with whom he met in history. His reading at this time must 
have been controlled by his surroundings, and what the libraries at his 
command furnished we can conjecture from the list of his acquirements. 
He gives us a hint of what there was at hand for him to read, in addition 
to what might be termed "useful books," in the following : "I remem- 
ber," he says in one of his essays, " that when I was about ten years old, 
a favorite book with me was one entitled ' Criminal Trials of all Coun- 
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tries by a Member of the Philadelphia Bar.' I read it and read it, until 
forbidden to read such a grewsome work, and then I read it all the 
more." 

He also tells us that he had access to a few scientific books owned by 
a strange character in Middletown, a sort of hermit ; a dabbler in biol- 
ogy and geology, who led a solitary life ; immersed, apparently, in 
studies and speculations concerning things far above his stage of culti- 
vation. In the curious den — the library, workshop, and probably liv- 
ing room also — of this friendly recluse, among stuffed birds, mounted 
animals, strange creatures preserved in alcohol, specimens of fossil foot- 
prints from the Connecticut sandstone, and a few books on the subjects 
in which the owner was interested, the learned boy was admitted as a 
privileged guest, and here he talked with his strange companion con- 
cerning the surrounding objects, and from his host young Fiske bor- 
rowed such of the books as he cared to read. 

The future author of " Outlines of a Cosmic Philosophy" and "Through 
Nature to God," was at this time a teacher in the Sunday-school and 
was active at prayer-meetings. What it cost him to reach the frame of 
mind which could put forth these works is substantially set forth in 
his Cosmic Philosophy. " A person," he says, " is educated in an 
environment of Presbyterian theology, accepting without question all 
the doctrines of Calvinism. By and by his environment enlarges. 
Facts in science or in history, methods of induction, canons of criticism 
present themselves to his mind as things irreconcilable with his old 
creed. Hence painful doubts, entailing efforts to escape by modifying 
the creed to suit new mental exigencies. Hence eager study and fur- 
ther enlargement of the environment, causing fresh disturbance of 
equilibrium and renewed doubt, resulting in further adaptation. And 
so the process continues, until, if the person in question be sufficiently 
earnest and sufficiently fortunate, the environment enlarges so far as to 
comprehend the most advanced science of the day, and the process 
of adaptation goes on until an approximate equilibrium is attained 
between the order of conception and the order of phenomena, and 
scepticism, having discharged its function, exists no longer, save in 
so far as it may be said to survive in the ingrained habit of weigh- 
ing evidence and testing one's hypotheses." Elsewhere, and this time 
speaking in the first person singular, he refers to his early religious 
opinions as being based upon the fear of the " burning hell with which 
my childish imagination had been unwisely terrified." 

He entered the sophomore class at Harvard in 1860 at the age of 
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eighteen, and was graduated in 1863. His study of the modern lan- 
guages, which as we have seen already comprehended nearly all those in 
use in Eastern Europe, was followed by an attack on the ancient 
tongues, Hebrew and Sanskrit ; the former before he entered college, the 
latter after he reached Cambridge. While in college he is said to have 
worked from twelve to fifteen hours each day, during vacations as well 
as terms, his time being divided between comparative philology, ancient 
and modern history, and modern literature. His philological studies at 
this period comprehended the Icelandic, Gothic, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, 
and Roumanian tongues, and an attack on the Russian. 

" He was but a lad of seventeen," says one of his eulogists, " when 
Darwin's great work appeared and aroused in him the zeal that deter- 
mined his mental activity for more than a score of years." Mr. Mead, in 
his sketch, gives a long list of the authors whose books were read in 
prosecution of the study thus kindled, and adds that Fiske's training 
was that of a literary character even when he studied science. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to recapitulate the names of these writers. Every 
page of the Cosmic Philosophy bears evidence of Fiske's extensive 
researches at this time, and apart from the fact that he is avowedly 
preaching the doctrines of Spencer, it is clear that the scientific work 
upon which his reasoning is based does not claim to be original. He 
had not prosecuted laboratory researches in chemistry or biology ; he had 
not gained his knowledge of astronomy at the observatory ; he simply 
made skilful use of that which was done by others, never claiming for 
himself more than was his due. 

While still an undergraduate he published two papers. The first, 
in 1861, was entitled Mr. Buckle's Fallacies; the second, in his senior 
year, was an essay on the Evolution of Language. The latter is said 
to have attracted the attention of Mr. Spencer, and thus laid the founda- 
tion for the intimate friendship which afterwards existed between Fiske 
and himself. 

After his graduation, Mr. Fiske entered the Harvard Law School, 
and in 1865 took his degree of LL.B. In 1864, while a member of 
the Law School, he was admitted to the Suffolk bar, and in September 
of that year he married Abby Morgan Brooks of Petersham. After 
receiving his degree from the Law School, he opened an office in 
Boston and entered upon the practice of his profession. It is said that 
his prospects at the bar were fairly good, but he found professional 
work distasteful, and in about a year abandoned his office. In thus 
closing the door to a possible success in the profession which he had 
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chosen, and taking upon himself the chance of supporting his family 
through the precarious channels of literary contributions to newspapers 
and magazines, there is a touch not only of the simple faith and opti- 
mism of youth, but of the Bohemian indifference to money-matters 
characteristic of the John Fiske whom we knew in later years. His 
confidence in himself was apparently justified by the result, for by 
some means or other, then and ever after, he was able to keep the wolf 
away from the door, and in an easy and comfortable style of living to 
support his family. It is evident, however, that at a later period he 
realized the boldness of the step then taken. " Literature as a pro- 
fession," he said to an interviewer a few years ago, " looked as precari- 
ous in that generation as it does to you in this, but by the time I was 
four years out of college I managed by constant labor to earn enough by 
my pen to keep house and support a small family. ... I wrote at first 
for the magazines and newspapers . . . upon science and philosophy 
and literature, and I sometimes wrote political leaders. ... I earned 
more by my review work and historical and literary studies than I 
thought was possible when I stood upon the brink ; but an intellectual 
revolution will be necessary before my experiences and that of my 
generation can be repeated by the young men who are looking towards 
literature to-day." 

In 1868, he published a little book called " Tobacco and Alcohol. 
It does pay to Smoke — The Coming Man will Drink Wine." In this he 
criticised the hasty and unscientific writings of James Parton on the 
same subject, and as a reviewer states, " clearly developed " " the funda- 
mental principle that everything in diet and medication depends on the 
dose." 

He was appointed, in 1869, as Lecturer on Positive Philosophy at 
Harvard, which place he filled for two years. During the second half 
of 1869 he was also an Instructor of History, and from 1872 to 1879 
he was Assistant Librarian. In 1885 he received the appointment as 
Professor of American History at Washington University, St. Louis. 
The duties of this position were fulfilled by the delivery there of occa- 
sional courses of lectures. During 1895-96 he was Lecturer at Harvard 
on the Campaigns of the Civil War west of the Alleghanies, and was also 
during 1896-97 Lecturer on Colonial Virginia and other Southern Colo- 
nies. He was elected an Overseer of Harvard in 1879, again in 1885, 
and a third time in 1899. He took his A.M. at Harvard in course, and 
in 1894 received the honorary degree of LL.D. The same year the 
University of Pennyslvania gave him the degree of Litt.D. He was a 
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Fellow of the Academy and a Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

The character of the thoughts which occupied his mind for nearly 
twenty years after his graduation is shown by the publications which 
rapidly followed. In 1872 we have " Myths and Myth Makers;" in 
1874, " Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy ; " in 1876, " The Unseen World 
and Other Essays;" in 1879, "Darwinism and Other Essays ; " in 1884, 
" Excursions of an Evolutionist and the Destiny of Man viewed in the 
Light of his Origin ; " and in 1885, " The Idea of God as affected by 
Modern Knowledge." 

It will be noticed that during his career as an Instructor at Harvard 
his time was divided between philosophy and history. It is generally 
understood that a professorship there would have been grateful to him. 
In that event, if he had found a place in the philosophical department, 
we should probably never have had from his pen his contributions to 
American History. Two reasons have been assigned for his failure to 
secure this appointment, — each of which may have had weight. One 
was- the attack upon Harvard by the religious press after the publication 
of his Cosmic Philosophy, and the other was his iconoclasm. Harvard 
had its idols. Of these Agassiz was one, and him the aggressive young 
evolutionist did not spare. 

His position as Assistant Librarian was not worthy of him, nor was 
the work congenial. He therefore resigned from the library corps. He 
had previously, as we have seen, cut adrift from the law. In which of 
the two fields of literary labor, philosophy or history, for which he 
was specially fitted, was there the best chance for a young man with the 
growing responsibilities of a family on his hands to find the means of 
support ? Such, to a person glancing at his career, would seem to have 
been the problem which was submitted to him when he severed his con- 
nection with Harvard. Yet, if we may accept his own statement, the 
wonderful amount of learning displayed in the pages of his Cosmic 
Philosophy was simply acquired as a formative process by way of prep- 
aration for his future historical work. " The absorbing and overmastering 
passion for the study of history," he says, "first led me to study evolu- 
tion in order to obtain a correct method." 

Professor Royce, whose analysis of Fiske's contributions to philo- 
sophical and religious discussions is very thorough and far reaching, 
gives him credit for being entirely in earnest in making this statement. 
"Any critic," he says, "who lacks his [Fiske's] range of reading must 
be easily tempted to regard his literary activities as too miscellaneous, 
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and so must in some measure fail to understand in what degree he had 
his vast resources of imagination under control. Any judge whose human 
sympathies are narrower than his must find it a baffling task to look for 
the unity of interest, of opinion, and of ideal which in his mind bound 
together the many undertakings that marked his career, and the various 
stages of development through which his thought passed." The critic 
who had Fiske's range of reading is probably not to be found among 
us, but if we accept the proposition that he had historical work in view 
during all the time of this preliminary study in so many fields, still we 
can safely state that the precise form in which he proposed to put forth 
his labor was not determined until after he met John Richard Green in 
London, and talked with him about the " Short History of the English 
People" which Green was then planning. "I heard him," says Fiske, 
" telling about his scheme, and I thought it would be a very nice thing 
to do something of the same sort for American history." 

This meeting with Green could not have taken place until 1879. It 
is plain, therefore, that if he relied upon his own capacity to support his 
family when he left the Harvard Library, it must have been through 
literary labor. He had been invited in 1878, while still connected with 
the Library, to deliver six lectures in the Old South Meeting House 
Course. This service was performed in 1879, and in June of the same 
year he was invited by Huxley to lecture before the University College 
in Lond6n. The acceptance of this invitation was fraught with great 
results. His lectures before the Harvard students were characterized 
by President Eliot: the first set, as ''interesting and inspiring;" the 
later lectures, as " graphic and stimulating." The Old South lectures 
demonstrated his power with the public. The London lectures, before 
a radically different audience, corroborated this conclusion, and his visit 
brought him in friendly contact with the great body of distinguished men 
in England who were then busy investigating Darwin's "Theory of 
Development " and Spencer's " Doctrine of Evolution." Here, too, he 
met Green and had his mind turned definitely towards specific work in 
the field of American history. Circumstances thus determined that it 
was to be through lectures and writing American history that he was 
to earn his living, a determination which necessarily involved serious 
limitations as to the time which he could devote to research and which 
materially influenced the quality of his work. 

His success as a lecturer in London led to his being called there again 
in 1880, when he delivered his three lectures on " American Political 
Ideas" at the Royal Institute. These he repeated at the Philosophical 
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Institute of Edinburgh and again in London. He was, indeed, invited 
to deliver them at the Sorbonne, but the invitation came too late. 

His historical publications appeared in the following chronological 
order. The first was "American Political Ideas," in 1865; he was one 
of the editors of "Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 1887— 
1889" (his selection being in part due, undoubtedly, to his reputation as 
an historical student) ; " The Critical Period of American History," in 
1888; "Washington and His Country," a book for the young, in 1 889 ; 
"The War of Independence," a book of the same character, in 1889 ; 
" Beginnings of New England," in 1889 ; " Civil Government in the 
United States," a school book, in 1890; "Americau Revolution," in 
two volumes, in 1891 ; " Discovery of America," also in two volumes, 
in 1892; "History of the United States," for schools, 1894; "Old Vir- 
ginia and Her Neighbors," in two volumes, in 1897; "Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America," in two volumes, in 1899. 

Throwing out school books and volumes for the young, we have in 
the above series ten volumes, written as monographs, and published 
entirely without regard to their chronological succession, yet each intended 
as a contribution towards a complete history. Concerning this method 
of treatment he himself said : " I found myself dwelling upon special 
points, and insensibly without any volition on my part, it [the history] 
has been rather taking the shape of separate monographs. But I hope 
to go on that way until I cover the ground with these separate books." 
It is not unlikely that Parkman's example may have influenced him in 
this respect. His enthusiastic admiration for that great and popular 
writer of history shines forth from every page of the charming essay 
which he wrote on Parkman's life and works. The condensed form of 
" Beginnings of New England," containing as it does only the essentials 
for the development of the theme, suggests the process of digestion and 
careful elimination which characterizes Parkman's works. Besides the 
ten historical volumes mentioned, Fiske also published in 1900 a mono- 
graph on the " Mississippi Valley in the Civil War," and it is stated 
that a " History of the United States" will be issued in three volumes 
posthumously. 

Mr. Fiske's works naturally divide themselves into two classes, and 
these divisions are practically chronological, thus representing the sub- 
jects to which his mind turned at different periods of his life. The brief 
period between the two, when he first took up lecturing and for a few 
years published only essays and magazine articles, indicates, in all 
probability, merely a time of study and preparation for future work. 

vol. xxxvn. — 43 
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Mr. Scudder says that the impulse toward American history was given 
by the preparation for the first course of Old South lectures, which were 
concerned especially with the Colonial period. When Fiske settled 
down deliberately to his life-work, he found that he could make the 
lectures subservient to his publications. He describes his method of 
doing this as follows : " I look it up or investigate it and then write an 
essay or lecture on the subject. That serves as a preliminary statement 
either of a large subject or of special points. It is a help to me to try 
to state the case. I never publish anything after this first statement, 
but generally keep it with me for, it may be, some years, and possibly 
return to it several times." While the general proposition is undoubtedly 
true that the preparation of historical work in tentative form, and the 
frequent recurrence to it under the stimulus of new studies and varying 
conditions of mind are of great assistance to the historian, still it must 
have been true that the great draft upon Mr. Fiske's time and strength 
occasioned by his lecture tours seriously affected the character of his 
work. " Fiske's lectures were a drag upon him," says Professor Hart, 
"because they were so good. Even big men have a limited stock of 
vitality, and he put into his lectures a power which ought to have gone 
into investigation. For years together, he appeared as a lecturer, more 
than a hundred times annually, besides numerous lectures abroad. So 
far as this work was a needed support for a man with a rising family, it 
was simply a misfortune; so far as it took the place of equally well 
paid literary work it was a mistake." 

If we turn to the prefaces of his several publications we can there see 
how much of his time was occupied with these lectures, and we can also 
learn from the same source how familiar his form must have become to 
the lecture-going people of the entire country. Yet while his time was 
thus occupied, the old topics with which his name was associated earlier 
in life asserted their control over him, and found vent in essays or 
addresses upon occasions. In 1900 he published a volume entitled "A 
Century of Science;" following this came "Through Nature to God." 
The last address which he delivered, " Life Everlasting," was issued by 
his publishers after his death. This was made possible because Fiske 
rarely changed a word after he had once put his thoughts on paper. 

His great fondness for music was not only evident to those who knew 
him well, but crops out in his books. He enjoyed the skilful perform- 
ance of a symphony by an orchestra, and was also capable of interpreting 
it. To him there was not only harmony and rhythm and melody and 
the perfection of mechanical execution in the rendering of the music, 
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but there was some underlying sentiment expressed by the composer 
which was conveyed to his mind. " When I look upon Parkman's 
noble life," he says, " I think of Mendelssohn's Chorus, ' He that shall 
endure to the end,' with its chaste and severely beautiful melody, and 
the calm, invincible faith which it expresses." Were it not that one 
cannot conceive how he found time to do it, it would occasion no sur- 
prise to learn that he composed a mass as well as several songs. 

Mr. Fiske was a large man, and at the time of his death he was very 
corpulent. He enjoyed good health, borrowed no troubles, and was 
the type of a vigorous, happy human being, full of affection for his 
family and of good-will towards his fellow-men. He was absolutely 
independent and unconventional in his habits, both mentally and phys- 
ically. The humorous description which he gave of his mode of life 
thoroughly illustrates this. " I always sit in a draught when I find 
one," he said, " wear the thinnest clothes I can find, winter and sum- 
mer ; catch cold once in three or four years, but not severely ; and 
prefer to work in a cold room 55 to 60 degrees. Work the larger 
part of each twenty-four hours, and by day or night indifferently. 
Scarcely ever change a word once written ; eat when hungry ; rarely 
taste coffee or wine or smoke a cigar, but drink two or three quarts of 
beer a day and smoke a pipe all the time when at work ; never experi- 
enced the feeling of disinclination for work and therefore never had 
to force work." The indifference which he expresses to night or day 
he brings forth in his essay on Chauncey Wright. " At two o'clock 
in the morning," he says, "he [Wright] would perhaps take his hat 
and saunter homeward with me by way of finishing the subject ; but 
on reaching my gate a new suggestion would turn us back, — and so 
we would alternately escort each other home, perhaps a dozen times, 
until tired Nature asserted her rights, and the newly opened vistas of 
discussion were regretfully left unexplored." This quotation from 
Fiske's own works brings him before us as a willing disputant. It 
must, however, be taken with a grain of salt. If he discussed questions 
orally with persons from whom he differed in opinion, he selected his 
opponent. He could not under ordinary circumstances be dragged into 
an oral discussion. 

As a lecturer, his manner of delivery was described as " simple, direct, 
sincere, and in a way appealing. He talked to his audience in a man- 
ner to make them feel that he was talking with them. He had a 
certain eloquence, which was engaging rather than stirring." 

His reviewers concur in saying that his Cosmic Philosophy was 
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more than a mere exposition of Spencer's doctrine. Fiske not only 
made clear that which was confused, but he added new propositions. 
Among these was his chapter on the prolongation of human infancy, 
a doctrine of great significance and a contribution of importance to the 
general argument. Its value was recognized by his fellow evolutionists, 
and he himself repeatedly referred to it in his works, claiming with 
evident pride it was his and his alone. Most of his biographers find 
in his later works devoted to religious topics a softened tone which they 
attribute to a change of views. He himself maintained that he was 
consistent. Perhaps he was affected and made less aggressive by the 
change of opinion then going on. There can be no doubt that the public 
of to-day can read the vigorous attacks of the young evolutionist upon tra- 
ditional faiths and ingrained prejudices with less feeling than was provoked 
by them when they were first delivered. On the other hand Fiske may 
have been unconsciously borne upon the wave of scholarship whose 
" philosophical, idealistic trend," according to Professor Munsterberg, is 
" only swelling to-day, but whose highest point may be ten or twenty years 
hence." At any rate such a sentence as this — "I believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, not in the sense in which I accept the demonstrable 
proofs of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness 
of God's work " — could not have found place in the pages of Cosmic 
Philosophy. Fiske may not have changed his doctrines, but he cer- 
tainly modified his manner of expressing them. He combined, accord- 
ing to Professor Royce, " the child's love of the unseen and mysterious 
with the modern sceptical student's scorn for superstition." These 
characteristics pervade both his early and late works. 

Fiske quotes from Humboldt, " Nous avons considere le style comme 
expression de caractere, comme reflet de l'interieur de 1'homme." 
There can be no doubt that Fiske's publications reveal the personality 
of the author to the reader. We can easily see, through the lines, the 
ima»e of the good-natured, straightforward, genial man, whose intel- 
lectual honesty leads him to say what he thinks, and whose sense of 
humor impels him to enliven with a jest even those pages which are 
devoted to the most abstruse subjects. The weary student of philos- 
ophy experiences relaxation from the strain upon his attention consequent 
upon his effort to follow the argument, when he is told that " the 
waves of motor energy whicli the human organism absorbs in whiffs of 
tobacco smoke are but a series of pulsations of transformed sunlight." 
The reader, perplexed by the abstruse speculations quoted from some 
learned philosopher, finds relief in the assertion that the troublesome 
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paragraph is regarded by Mr. Fiske as " sheer nonsense," or that the 
whole of a certain system of philosophy is " made up of tawdry rhet- 
oric, quite innocent of observation or induction." It is a satisfaction 
to learn that an objectionable Spaniard is a " green-eyed, pitiless, per- 
fidious, old wretch." It is refreshing to have such positive opinions 
occasionally expressed concerning books, as the following : " For per- 
verse ingenuity in creating difficulties where none exist, this book is a 
curiosity in the literature of psychology. From long staring at mare's 
nests the author had acquired a chronic twist in his vision." The most 
ardent protectionist could not fail to be amused at the vigorous attacks 
on his favorite doctrine with which the several volumes on American 
History are interspersed. Lovers of " Alice in Wonderland " will recog- 
nize upon the pages of Fiske's books their old acquaintance, the Jabberwok, 
and readers of the "Arabian Nights Entertainment" will find that several 
familiar genii do service by way of illustration or to make some point. 
Characters from Cervantes, Scott, Lowell, Dickens, and Charles Reade 
intrude themselves upon the reader, generally with the claim that they al- 
ready know him and therefore the form of an introduction may be dispensed 
with. One thing is noticeable, and that is the absence of quotations from 
our favorite poets. " Hudibras " and " The Biglow Papers " attract him ; 
the quaint attempts at verse of some of our early American writers 
evidently amuse him ; but poetry as such does not appeal to him. On 
the other hand humor always does, and we find him gravely quoting 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, with the warning of course that he is dealing 
with fiction, but nevertheless accepting Irving's burlesque descriptions 
as representative of his conception of the persons therein characterized. 
The mention of large oysters in Virginia recalls to Fiske an anecdote 
of Thackeray, with which his reader is assumed to be familiar. " We 
remember Thackeray," he says, " when we encounter oysters so large 
that Basil Ringrose has to cut them into quarters." The detection of an 
error on the part of a famous writer leads to the following foot-note : 
"Aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus." No reader of the Discovery of 
America but will understand this. By such means, Fiske lures the 
reader on, and entices him over passages in his books which might 
otherwise prove dull. His simple, direct, and lucid style ; his obvious 
purpose to deal honestly with facts ; his pronounced opinions upon 
points not free from doubt in the minds of many students ; his dis- 
crimination in sifting out the events which are significant ; his sagac- 
ity in measuring the proportion of their relative importance ; even his 
open advocacy of those whose career appealed to him no matter what 
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the opinion of others, all combined to secure the approval of a large 
reading public, and thus earned for him the honorable title which has 
been conferred upon him since his death, " Popularizer of useful knowl- 
edge." — In its restricted application to the field of history, this 
epithet was adopted by Colonel Higginson in some remarks before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in February, and was repeated by him 
with emphatic recognition of the honor thereby intended to be conferred, 
at the March meeting of the Academy. 

Fiske's whole life was, in the words of Mead, " a noble illustration 
of resolute intellectual integrity." " Only another John Fiske," says 
Professor Eoyce, " if such a being were possible — a man as widely read as 
he was, and with a soul as sweetly humane in sentiment, as clear in vision, 
as free from pettiness, as childlike in faith in what it had once accepted, 
and yet as keen in critical intelligence regarding what it rejected as was 
his soul — only such a man could estimate adequately Fiske's beneficent 
life-work and his manifold mental accomplishments." 

In conclusion let me say, that in accepting the appointment to write 
Mr. Fiske's memoir, I did so with the full consciousness of my unfitness 
for the task, if knowledge of the subjects discussed in what the London 
" Times " terms the bewildering variety of his publications, were to be 
made the basis of one's qualifications. To find a memorialist up to this 
standard might be difficult even in the Academy. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that all that could be expected of any person would be to 
throw upon the screen a composite picture, made up from contributions 
by Fiske himself and by the various writers who have furnished biog- 
raphies of his life and criticisms of his works. This is what I have 
striven to do. 

Andrew McFakland Davis. 



